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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



April , 1869. 



Capital Punishment in Wisconsin. — The committee 
of the Wisconsin Legislature, to whom the subject was 
referred, have unanimously agreed to advise a restoration 
of the death penalty. Their report will show a fearful in- 
crease of capital crimes in the State since the gallows was 
abolished. It is their conclusion, in view of all the evi- 
dence, that punishment by imprisonment furnishes no 
adequate security for human life. 

It is no part of our business as a Peace Society to say 
how murder, or any other crime shall be punished ; but, as 
some of onr more radical friends insist on the inviolability 
of human life as the only ground on which war can ever 
be abolished, or society can be rendered safe, we quote 
the above instance, among quite a number which have 
occurred of late, to show how unsettled the public mind is 
on the subject, and how far it is relapsing into its old 
modes of reasoning. 



THE DARIEN SHIP CANAL: 

AM ARGUMENT FOB PERMANENT PEACE. 

Our recent treaty with Colombia secures to us the exclusive 
right to construct a canal across the Isthmus, and concedes 
six miles of land on each side of the canal, one-half for the 
benefit of the party undertaking its construction. The 
work must be commenced within five years, and finished 
within fifteen years. The charter runs one hundred years. 
For the first ten years 'after the completion of the canal, 
Colombia is to receive ten per cent, of the net revenues, 
and twentyfive per cent, of the net profits after it shall 
have been paid for. The United States is to have control 
of the work, and Congress may fix the rates of toll. In 
time of peace, all nations may navigate the canal with their 
ships, but is to be closed to belligerents who seek to use it 
for their advantage. 

For three hundred years it has been in the thought of 
commercial enterprise . to break down the barrier which 
separates the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and throw open 
to the world the vast advantages of a more direct and safe 
route from Europe to China. The project waited for its 
accomplishment until the nation for whose particular benefit 
it is to operate, became awake to its necessity. Spain had 
her eyes on such a plan when she was in her power and 
glory, and she led her caravans across the country by a 
route that too plainly suggested the one which the com- 
merce of the future was to follow. Europe had her 
thoughts excited about the scheme long before it was seri- 
ously proposed to carry out that of the Isthmus of Suez ; 
and had the dense populations of Asia then come down to 
the Pacific shore to offer her ships hospitality in their ports, 
there would have been no delay in undertaking it until 
these later times. Here was a colony established at Cale- 
donia Bay in 1693, by Paterson, the father and founder of 
the Bank of England, on which, as an objective basis, he 
made his arguments in favor of an Isthmus route for com- 
merce, fly from one end of Great Britain to the other. The 
world had not become sufficiently intimate then, each part 
with the other, to warrant so bold and original an enter- 
prise. To-day the nations have come into such juxtaposi- 
tion by the potent instrumentality of commerce, as to 
compel them to the attentive study of every means for 
providing their intercourse with expanding facilities. 

The statistics of commerce themselves supply the safest 
suggestions respecting the best mode of accomplishing this 
grandest enterprise of modern days. It has been estimated 



that the annual value of a ship canal across the Isthmus 
would be fully thirty-five millions of dollars to the United 
States alone ; that to France it would be a saving of more 
than two millions ; to England of nearly ten ; and to the 
rest of the world about a million and a half, — making in 
all an advantage of about fifty millions in money per year. 
Another method would be to make an estimate by the 
amount of our tonnage, both foreign and domestic, and 
reckon up what would be the advantage on that basis The 
sum total of the tonnage of the United States in 1861 was 
0,539,818 tons. Dividing it equally between foreign and 
domestic, as was very nearly the fact, it is estimated that, 
of the two and three-quarter million tons of foreign tonnage, 
two millions would certainly pass through this commercial 
conduit across the Isthmus. Putting the value of the ves- 
sels alone at a hundred millions in gold, and reckoning a 
saving of ninety days in every year on shortened voyages, 
we secure a saving in interest of a million and three- 
qarters in gold, at seven per centum. 

We see, then, some fraction of the profit and power 
which is to fall into our hands, if we follow out the line 
drawn by these suggestions. It will not do for ns to em- 
bark in such an enterprise in the niggardly spirit of mere 
m6ney-making. The advantage is to be for the commerce 
of the world. The vessels of all nations are to pour their 
-streams of commerce through this vital artery. We must 
entertain only broad ideas in entering upon its accomplish- 
ment. Our own advantage will be best secured as we arc 
liberal in our views of the benefit to other nations. We 
should rather regard ourselves as the agent of the two 
opposite quarters of the globe, becoming the factor, the 
carrier, and the commission merchant of both. We stand 
exactly in the great commercial highways; and we are 
more than blind and deaf if we refuse to go forward in con- 
summating that comprehensive scheme of commercial power 
and prosperity which has for its three great pillars a trans- 
continental railway system, the cutting of a ship canal 
through the Isthmus, and the establishment of a safe and 
capacious naval station in the West Indies. — Boston Post. 

Here is a grand scheme with magnificent prospects ; but 
its full success will require the world's assured, permanent 
peace. Just abolish the war-system everywhere ; and how 
soon and how easily might many like schemes be carried 
into effect, and do much to bind the whole human family in- 
the bonds of one vast and glorious brotherhood. 



. ALBERT BARNES ON WAR. 

There is no one subject on which men have been more 
wicked than in regard to war. There has been no one 
subject on which they have been, and are, more befooled. 
There is no one thing on which the sentiments of the world are 
more certainly destined to a change. There is no one thing 
on which so much reputation has been gained, in reference 
to which the estimate of the world is to be reversed. There 
is no one thing in which praises are so certainly to be 
changed to execrations. There is no one thing in which 
the opinions which history records are so certainly destined 
to be set aside. There is no one thing in which there is to 
be such a revolution in« the whole nomenclature, as that 
which is to be applied to the names glory, and fame, and 
military renown. The man who dies, or has died, or shall 
hereafter die, with only a military reputation, is destined 
either to be ultimately forgotten, or to be remembered with 
dishonor. The reputation which has been founded on 
legislative wisdom ; on discoveries in sciences, or inventions 
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in the arts; on having evolved some new principle of 
liberty; on making an elementary spelling book, or a new 
geography, or arithmetic ; on devising some plan to allevi- 
ate the miseries of the prisoner, and set at liberty those 
who are bound, is to grow brighter and brighter by increas- 
ing years, till the full splendor of these collected lights 
shall constitute the glory of the earth's Millennium. The 
man that invented the Greek fire, or that taught to temper 
better the Damascus blade, or that found out a more de- 
structive spear, or that first concentrated poison in which to 
dip his arrow of death, or that discovered gunpowder, or 
that invented the rifle or the Paixhan gun, it will be well 
for him, that his name shall be forgotten in the advancing 
light of the world, or he will be .remembered only with that 
immortal band of apostate angels, described by the great 
poet, to whom the most terrific portion of this invention is 
traced : 

" On war and mutual slaughter bent. 

In a moment up they turned 

Wide the celestial soil, and saw beneath 
The originals of nature in their crude 
Conception ; sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and, with subtile art, 
Concocted and adjusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store conveyed; 

those deep-throated engines, 

Disgorging foul 
Their devilish glut, chained thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes." 

Par. Lost, B. vi. 

Who has ever told the evils, and the curses and the crimes 
of war ? Who can describe the horrors of the carnage of 
battle? Who can portray the fiendish passions which reign 
there ? Who can tell the amount of the treasures wasted, 
and of the blood that has flowed, and of the tears that have 
been shed over the slain ? Who can register the crimes 
which war has originated and sustained? If there is any 
thing in which earth, more than in any other, resembles 
hell, it is in its wars. And who, with the heart of a man, 
a lover of human happiness, a hater of carnage and crime, 
can look but with pity, who can repress his contempt in 
looking on all the trappings of war, the tinsel, the nodding 
plumes, even the animating music, designed to cover over 
the reality of the contemplated murder of fathers, and hus- 
bands, and sons ? 

Yet we, a Christian people, brothers of Christian nations, 
associates with Christian people abroad in purposes of 
philanthropy, talk coolly of going again to war, and are 
ready to send forth our sons to fight, and kill, and die, on 
the slightest pretext of quarrel with a Christian nation, a 
nation with whom are all our fathers' sepulchres. We 
talk of it as a matter of cool arithmetic ; as affecting the 
price of flour, and pork, and cotton ; as a question of close cal- 
culation between the North and the South ; as likely to affect 
stocks and securities, but hardly dare to lisp a word of the 
enormous wrong in the face of Heaven in arming ourselves 
to imbrue our hands in the blood of brothers. This day, 
amidst our thanksgivings, our prayers should go up to 
Heaven for peace — universal peace — that we may do 
right, that others may do right, and that the blood of 
carnage may never again stain our soil, or be shed on the 
deck of a man-of-war. There have been wars enough in 
this land. If it were desirable to show that, as a nation, 
we have prowess, and can fight well, it has been done. 
That is enough for our military glory. We are called into 
being as a nation for higher and nobler ends ; and it is our 
vocation to show to the world the blessings and the principles 
of peace. When the world's history shall all be written, let 
not the first pages of our own story be blackened like those 
of Assyria and of Rome. Let there be so much light, and so 



much true glory evolved from the arts of peace, that the 
few dark spots which war has already made, may be covered 
over with the living splendor that shall have accumulated 
in a long career of true glory. — Eulogy on William Penn. 



After-claps of Wab. — War always leaves sad me- 
mentoes behind it Its actual dead, nearly a million in all, 
of our late rebellion, are buried out of sight ; but its living 
victims, its diseased and crippled pensioners, meet ns at 
almost every turn. We read that in the State of Maine 
last year the number of applications for State pensions was 
1261, most of them allowed. How many more pensioners 
on the national government, we are not told. 



HOW OUR GOVERNMENT IS SWINDLED. 

Congress has occasionally made investigations which 
show how little conscience there is in many, if not most of 
the men who have dealings with our government. Mr. 
Ela lately made to the House of Representatives a report 
which reveals some curious and startling facts on this 
subject : — 

Forty-six caveat books have been charged and paid for 
since February, 18G8, at $40 and $41 each, while not one 
of them can be found in the office. Five hundred and 
eighteen thousand printed blanks were charged and paid 
for, when less than 300,000 could be accounted for by the 
requirements of the office. Of file wrappers, 80,000 were 
charged and paid for at a cost of $57 per thousand, and 
after making liberal estimates for those used and in hand, 
18,000 cannot be accounted for. Of Manilla and large 
brown envelopes, 9 by 12, 145,000 were charged and paid 
for, while the quantity on hand and used could not exceed 
40,000, leaving unaccounted for 105,000. Of cards for 
modes 150,000 were charged and paid for at $40 per 
thousand, while bat 40,000 can be accounted for as used 
and on hand, leaving 110,000 unaccounted for. The 
above articles could be of no use anywhere but in the legit- 
imate business of the Patent Office, as sworn to by all 
parties. Vast quantities of other articles cannot be ac- 
counted for in the office. Of eyelets, 1820 boxes were 
paid for, but only 360 boxes would be required for the 
business of the office. Four and a half dozen press copy 
books bought and paid for, but none could be found ; 890 
sheets French tracing paper bought — seldom if ever used 
— and but 12 sheets on hand; 121 reams yellow envelope 
paper bought, but not over 10 1-2 reams can be accounted 
for; 1,000,000 envelopes paid for, while the uses of the 
offices would amount to about 150,000. 

The prices charged were as extravagant as the quantities. 
We give a few cases : — Books worth $9, are charged at 
$45 ; cash books worth $5, charged at $25 ; cards worth 
about $3 per thousand, are charged at $10; printing en- 
velopes worth about $2.50 per thousand, are charged at 
$20 and $40; ruling worth about $2.50 per thousand 
sheets, is charged at $50 ; printing 500,000 blanks, worth 
perhaps $2, per thousand, charged at $16.50 and $17. A 
firm in Washington has been paid in advance $28,080 for 
351,000 sheets of bond paper. 



Prize Essay on War as a Crime. — The Paris Peace 
League offer a premium of 5,000 francs for the best essay 
on the Crime of War. Judges of award, Laboulaye, Jules 
Simon and Fred. Passy. 



